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DEATH AND NEW BIRTH OF THE CHURCH. 


{This Sermon, delivered on August 2d, 1840, and written out from memory, by a friend, 
nay not be out of season. The frosty Winter of Orthodoxy is yielding, we trust, to the 
Spring of Love. W.H.C.] 

The words which will guide our thoughts this morning, my 
friends, may be found in the Ist Epistle of John, the 4th chapter 
and 11th verse. ‘*Beloved, if God so love us, we ought also to 
love one another.” 

Where shall we find a sentence which can more appropriately 
guide the conduct of the members of a Christian church? Where 
shall we find the peculiar characteristic of our faith presented in 
a manner better calculated to point out our duties to each 
other and to the world?) Where shall we find better set forth 
the paternal character of the Deity, and the mutual relations in 
which we stand to Him and to each other, growing out of this 
fact? What more weighty sanction could be given to the great 
duty of Christian love, than in thus alluding to the love of God 
as its basis; and what stronger incitement could be presented to us, 
in the great work of carrying out this principle into universal 
action, than thus proposing to us the character and providence of 
God as the model for our imitation? 

The train of thought suggested by the words to which I have 
requested your attention, is peculiarly applicable to our Society 
at the present time. Those who were present at the last Thursday 
evening meeting, will remember that the subject then under 
consideration was the adoption of a constitution under which the 
members of this society may form themselves into an association 
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of Christian Brethren, for the purpose of promoting the growth 
of Christian piety and charity among each other and in the world. 
We have many of us felt, I trust we have all felt, the want of 
such a bond of union among us; we have all felt that something 
is wanted by us as @ church, and that it is not enough to come 
here week after week, with no more warm and personal feelings 
of interest than we may feel as persons occupying pews in the 
same building, or as listeners to the same lecture. It would 
therefore be to me a most gratifying reflection that I had been 
able to effect a closer union among you—that I had been able, 
while dwelling here, to introduce a way for a better state of 
things in this Society. J.ct it be your determination to carry out 
the spirit of this movement, let heart unite with heart, and hand 
with hand, in the great work of promoting Christian union among 
yourselves and in the world. Let every one realize that he is 
called to the exemplification of Christian friendship, and of 
friendship not coeval with the present life only, but with the 
life of the soul, which is everlasting. Look upon your connexion 
with each other, not as an acquaintance of a day, but as an 
acquaintance which shall continue forever, an acquaintance for 
eternity; and assist each other in every work of good among 
yourselves or for the world around you. Persevere in this spirit, 
and your labors will be indeed a blessing. I am thus anxious 
that you should carry this matter at once into execution, because 
I believe that only through the agency of such an association can 
your influence be brought to bear, as it ought, upon the world.— 
The age in which we live is one of great and stirring interests, 
and it is because I see in it a deep want of just such action on 
the world around, that I am so desirous to set before you in the 
strongest lights, the necessities which call for this step on your 
part. And I hesitate not to say, that this deep want of our time, 
this urgent necessity which does exist for a broader, deeper, 
more pervading spread of Christian principle, must be met, if it 
be met at all, by a body of Christians, of which some plan like 
the present one is the life. For myself, I am compelled to declare, 
that I cannot discern among all the religious bodies around us, 
one single movement that promises to meet the exigencies of our 
day. Doubtless this assertion may seem very strange to our 
brethren of these denominations; but though I would not be 
understood as intending the least harshness or unkindness towards 
them, I am unable to restrain this utterance of my belief, that if 
there be any hope for our times, it must come from the energetic 
carrying out of Christian principle by the members of a body 
casting off all bonds of existing sects. I know that to our brethren 
of other bodies, the case appears far different, and that they 
believe that in what they are attempting, though they may not 
tully carry out their attempts, they are doing what is needed; and 
that the very attempt in which they are engaged, is the means 
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by which the regeneration of the times is to be brought about.— 
But the very means which they employ, appear to me to tend 
precisely the other way. What men need is not a creed, is not 
a set of dogmas, is not an implicit adherence to articles of belief, 
or to certain set forms of ecclesiastical rule,—but that living, 
inward faith which works by love, which shall purify them from 
the paltry jealousies, the avarice, the selfisliness, and the indiffer- 
ence of the world; which shall teach them to reverence each other 
and all men, as the workmanship of one Infinite Creator, the 
children of one Infinite Father. Could but this universal, eternal 
brotherhcod of man be realized everywhere, and by all minds, 
what a complete reformation would it work in every heart from 
the meannesses, the pride, the hardness, and the apathy of the 
world! How completely dost would be all these poor eares and 
petty distinctions of life! Breaking through the narrow bounds of 
self, men’s whole soul would expand in affectionate disinterested 
sympathy towards all around, and they would learn to regard 
each other, not as fellow-beings merely, but as co-heirs in the 
glorious inheritance of Heaven! And nothing, my friends, will, 
I believe, work out this change for us, but the grounded and settled 
conviction in every heart, that religion i is the culture and perfec- 
tion of the whole being. 

I come now to the consideration of what must, I think, strike 
all reflecting minds as the most obvious phenomenon of the moral 
world of our day; I mean the present retired and secluded position 
of Religion. Where do we now find her? Where are the marks 
of her presence that should be apparent in every department of 
life?—where the effects of her influence that should pervade every 
heart, and be visible in every ramification of society?’ From the 
domains of art, from the higher walks of mind, from the transac- 
tions of commerce, and from the social intercouse of daily life, 
Religion is withdrawn. Above all, in the political world, is the 
absence most plainly apparent. /Vhere in the Senate, or in the 
Congressional body, at the centre of government, or in the 
different States themselves, do we see Ieligion? Not that its 
influence has not indirectly modified the action of men’s minds 
on some particulars and to some degree, in all these departments, 
but where do we find religion recognized as the basis of all that 
exists, as the essential truth in every developement of life, npon 
which all are founded, and of which each is a part? Sucha 
practical recognition of Religion is nowhere to be found; and I 
say boldly, and I challenge any man to contradict the assertion, 
that in polities especially, this absence of religion is discernible; 
there is not a statesman in either party, there is not a little leader 
of a gang of politicians, there is not one single man any where, 
who professes to point those under his sway to religious princi- 
ple as their rule of action. This arises from a state of things 
which has grown up among men, gradually, and in direct opposi- 
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tion to the spirit of the earliest efforts of Christian action, and in 
which our religion having ceased to appear as a social principle, 
it has lost its hold on the hearts of men. Were the opinions and 
habits of the earliest Christians to be now held up as models of 
faith and practice, a universal outcry would be raised. Were men 
invited to lay aside prejudice and party spirit, and exclusiveness 
of every kind, and to recognize in every human being a brother, 
the charge of ‘fanaticism’ would be immediately brought for- 
ward.—Yet who doubts that in its first and brightest days, the 
only period of purity which our religion has yet seen, all Chris- 
tians were brethren? If we were to speak of such a thing as a 
community of goods, the cry of “agrarianism” wouid instantly 
be heard.—Yet who does not know that the first Christians **had 
all things in common?” Undoubtedly there is a wide-spread 
assent to the opinion that the institution of Christianity is a good 
thing; and accordingly much show of outward respect is paid 
to some parts of what is supposed to constitute religion, and men 
are willing to allow that some form of religion is needed. Not 
long since one of the most distinguished men in our country 
asserted what was his feeling as regarded religion; ‘that he 
believed one form of it to be just as good as another, and that he 
attended the Episcopal Church simply because his family con- 
nections were in the habit of doing so.” Unhappily this opinion 
is very generally entertained by men at the present time. ‘Cer- 
tainly,” they say, ‘religion is a good thing, and we will support 
it,” and accordingly they choose some church, either because 
their parents or their connections attend it, or because they like 
its government or its rites—they contribute towards its support, 
and they attend its services more or less regularly on the Sabbath. 
Religion is with them as a little nook in the broad field of life, 
whither they occasionally resort—an oratory in the midst of the 
house into which the inmates occasionally retire, and where at 
stated times, set apart from the rest of life as sacred, they go 
through certain forms of devotion;—in the meanwhile the house 
is nota temple, nor is religion the spirit of the life. 

That Religion has ceased to be recognized as the essential 
indwelling spirit of human existence in all its details, is to be 
attributed, in a great degree, to the influence of priesteraft; and 
this state of things, unfortunate as it is in every respect, has yet 
grown up very naturally from the tendencies of the human mind. 
Men are everywhere prone to exalt some from among themselves 
to a place of dignity, to make them the repositories and the guar- 
dians of truth, and then to receive from them, as from oracles, 
their canons of belief. ‘This state of things accords with that 
sentiment of reverence in the human mind, which leads men to 
entertain a high estimate of any order of persons, and any class 
of subjects which are in any way set apart from ordinary inter- 
course, or raised above the general mass; and the sacredness thus 
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attributed to the whole of this consecrated department, tends to 
divert still further the attention of the thoughtless, while the pre- 
tensions of its authorized keepers and expositors save the indolent 
from the trouble, and the timorous from the dangers attendant 
upon its investigation; and as Religion in the hands of a priest- 
hood, is necessarily, and in so far, withdrawn from the daily 
observation and interest of the world at large, it ceases to be 
regarded as the private, hourly, all-pervading: interest of every 
individual heart, and becomes a distinct subject, to be considered 
at stated times and under fixed regulations, and to be secrupu- 
lously guarded from the “unhallowed” association of the varied 
interests, pursuits and avocations of life. A grand principle is 
thus entirely lost sight of; viz: that all the works of Gop are 
clean; that in Gop’s handiworks in all the departments of nature; 
in all the paths of science, which trace out and classify His 
handiworks; in all the arts, which body forth the relations of 
beauty, of harmony, and of power, which Gop has established 
among these works, and in every faculty of the intellectual and 
moral being which Gop hus given us, that we may look abroad 
upon His work; sand see and understand and love Him in them; 
nothing is unclean. Is it not so? Is not all truth of God, and 
has He not made the human soul for all truth, everywhere, and 
should not all knowledge on every subject—the beautiful in every 
department of Nature---the real, the intrinsic in human expe- 
rience in all conditions and in every age, be made to contribute 
their varied but harmonious results to the growth and cultivation, 
the support and nutriment, of the soul? Yet from what pulpit 
among the surrounding denominations will you hear the declara- 
tion of this simple but most important fact?’ What clergyman 
among all those bodies, would dream of making such a statement 
to his hearers? Only from the body to which we belong, perhaps, 
ean any thing like the truth on this subject be hoped for; and 
even with regard to ourselves, are we prepared to take a right 
stand in this matter? Are we ready to take all truths from all 
thé various departments of life, and thus to baptize them with 
Religion? And yet is not this the true way, and the only way, 
to rescue Religion from the seclusion into which the creeds and 
establishments of a long period of priestly tyranny have forced 
it? And here let me make one remark with regard to the consti- 
tution which was presented for your adoption a few evenings 
since, and the question growing out of which, (I allude to that 
touching the dismissal or retention of the name ‘ Unitarian” by 
the association,) called out such a warm and animated expression 
of feeling on one side, and a corresponding warmth and earnest- 
ness of feeling on the other. Much was then argued, honestly 
and earnestly argued, on both sides of the question, and it remains 
for you to decide it, according to your best judgments, at some 
future meeting. But, one word feall say; although I do not 
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wish any opinion of mine as such, to weigh with any one for 
more than it is worth,—do not, I most earnestly entreat you, do 
not retain that name in the Constitution of your Association, 
whatever you may do with regard to the introductory preamble. 
‘The Constitution as it stands, prescribes no creed; it pretends in 
no particular, to dictate upon matters of belief; it is a simple 
pledge of cordial, active co-operation in the cause of Christian 
love, and is, I believe, as free in its spirit as the sun-light or the 
air; and so it ought to be. What have we to do with polemical 
disputations or antiquated creeds? What fo us are the dogmas 
of a defunct theology, and why should we war with obsolete 
doctrines whose very shadows are departing? This is not reli- 
gion. ‘There have unquestionably been times when the cause 
of truth could not have advanced without strenuous opposition to 
popular errors; and when the advocates of Christianity in its 
simplicity and purity, were compelled at every step to do battle 
with the opposing powers of a false theology. But that time has 
passed. Much gratitude, assuredly, do we owe to Gop, and 
many thanks to the good men who have sustained the fight for 
us, and whose labors have brought us to where we now stand.— 
But must awe still be hampered with the chains which they have 
broken off, or need we cope forever with difficulties which they _ 
have vanquished? We need not go out of our way to dispute 
with our Trinitarian brethren upon their favorite doctrines, ‘the 
glorious three,”’ as I heard them ealled a few days since; viz: of 
the Trinity, Original Sin, and the Atonement. We have utterly 
discarded them; we have cast them altogether behind us; we have 
forgotten them; and can we not also forget the spirit of disputa- 
tion, the heat of polemical warfare, and gratefully remembering 
that the toils of those who have preceded us have cleared and 
smoothed our road, and driven away the dark shapes of ill that 
lurked along it, shall we not forget the horrors ard the conflicts 
of the past, and go joyfully forward in our onward, upward, ever 
widening, ever-brightening path? And is it not true that creeds 
are already numbered among the vanished things of a by-gone 
age? What have we to do with them? Their influence has 
passed away forever! Let not the Episcopalian, if he be present, 
smile in derision at what he probably thinks a presumptuous and 
mistaken assertion. I tell him plainly, that if he trust an a creed, 
he is resting (whether he knows it or not) on a foundation of 
sand, which is even now receding from beneath his feet.— 
‘Mother Church’’ is dead; let her be buried—let her be embalmed 
if you will, in the memories of her children; but seek not to gal- 
vanize her; strive not to recall to lifeless forms the spirit which 
has passed out of them forever! We are all tenacious, and happy 
is it that our Maker has given us this tenacity, (for without it, 
society and all our dearest interests would be in constant and 
imminent danger,) and the mind will not give up at once, nor 
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without a struggle, that to which long habits and affection have 
accustomed it. ‘These things which men have made venerable, 
not for themselves, but by the love, the deep reverence, and the 
many experiences of their own souls, which they have twined 
around and associated with them, are reluctantly abandoned.— 
Nevertheless, the change has begun, and forms and creeds, and 
all the barriers which have been raised around religion since it 
has been left in the hands of a secluded priesthood, are slowly 
but inevitably wearing out. The forms of these things still re- 
main, but they are soulless, lifeless;—they remain in the world 
like the ancient trees along the banks of our rivers—the foliage 
has long since disappeared, the verdure has withered, but deep in 
the shelving banks the gnarled and lifeless stumps still lie embed- 
ded, protecting the soil for a time against the too rapid action 
of the stream, which is silently but surely wearing it away. 
The fact that Religion, as such, has ceased to be the social 
principle, the essence of all life, (and this is surely as evident to 
your mind as to my mind,) has given rise to certain forms of 
thought among men; and to a few of the modes of action naturally 
growing out of this, and now extensively prevalent in the world, 
I would request your attention. As Religion stands aloof from 
the daily avocations, toils, and ways of life, men have ceased to 
expect its aid; and in their dealings with one another on all sub- 
jects of common interest, their conduct is regulated by principles 
of action avowedly independent of its influence. I ask you, my 
friends, to tell me if you can, on what ground we may meet the 
Infidel who urges upon us this known neglect of religion, among 
those who nominally uphold it?) What shall we say to him in 
reply to such an argument as this, and it is one which is often 
urged, and which will always be urged, so long as the facts are 
what they are—‘*You blame me for not being a Christian, but | 
should like to know in what single particular your conduct is 
better than mine? In commercial transactions, are you less wil- 
ling to take an undue advantage? In trade, are you less prone to 
cheat or to defraud? In bargaining, are you less willing to over- 
reach? In social life, are you less tenacious of caste and fashion? 
Are you less prone to anger, to malice, to evil tempers of all 
sorts? In what single particular are you who call yourselves 
Christians, better than we who reject the name?’’ All this is 
perfectly true. Men see that religion is not, in this age, a social 
principle, and finding themselves in a world where all is selfish 
struggle, and where self-appropriation is the ruling motive, they 
determine to make war upon it in its own way, and to beat it 
with its own weapons. Such is, such ever must be, the result of 
taking Religion out of the hands and hearts of all men, and 
making it the business of a distinct class, who, themselves seclu- 
ded from the stirring interests of human passion and pursuits 
which are everywhere hurrying men along, never do, and never 
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can, present it as the essence of all life, the one necessary ever- 
living, all-powerful, all-harmonizing element, in every condi- 
tion of society. 

‘Thus there is one class of individuals who see and lament this 
banishment of religion from the hearts of the people, aud who 
endeavor to find a remedy for the evils whose existence they 
recognize everywhere in the world, by getting up a greater degree 
of superstitious reverence for the outer temples, the dogmas, the 
rites, and the ministers of what they deem to be Religion; by 
publishing canons and upholding creeds; striving to extend and 
strengthen the influence of ‘the church,”’ by all the weights of 
temporal authority, and by unsparing promises of bliss or woe in 
a future state. ‘They endeavor, by drawing a yet broader and 
more palpable line of demarcation between Religion and the 
world, to repair the mischiefs occasioned by the withdrawal of 
living, practical faith from the hearts of men; and thus do they, 
in a blind effort to find a remedy, augment indefinitely the force 
of the disease. | 

But there is yet another class of men scattered over all lands, 
on whom the perception of this fact of our age, falls as impres- 
sively, and fhey, too, with more or less definiteness of purpose, 
would find its remedy in the extension and increasing power of 
religion;—they would raise over the earth one vast temple, whose 
worshippers should be all mankind, whose canon charity, whose 
creed the brotherhood of God’s great family, and whose priests 
the universal heart of man! ‘This revolution, if it be brought 
about at all, must be by means of associated Christian effort; by 
the organization and effective operation of just such associations 
as the one which I hope will soon be established among your- 
selves. ‘The necessities of the case have pointed mankind to the 
plan of union among themselves, in promotion of any work of 
moral or social improvement. A long course of experience has 
proved that in these enterprises for the good of the world, men 
have nothing to hope from the church. In every age down to 
the present, the priesthood has frowned upon all such attempts; 
and society has advanced in intelligence and in morals, never 
through the influence of the church, but uniformly in spite of it. 
Men have therefore ceased to expect its aid in works of general 
philanthropy, and are fully aware that in all cases of benevolent 
enterprise, they must rely upon themselves. Hence the rise and 
rapid increase in our day of large societies, in which men band 
themselves together, to advance special causes of philanthropic 
effort, which the church has never manifested any disposition to 
undertake. And here I would remark, that the best omen for the 
age, at least that whieh to my mind promises the most of good, 
is this very tendency everywhere apparent, to carry out the 
principle of associated effort. It is a sign that the idea of bro- 
therhood is beginning to be better understood, and that men’s 
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minds are being aroused to the importance of action for the gene- 
ral good. It also shows a growing determination among men, 
that when the intolerance of party strife will not suffer an indi- 
vidual to speak, or will not listen to him if he do speak, they will 
make common cause in the work of philanthropy;—that hand in 
hand, and shoulder to shoulder, they will stand against the tyranny 
of the world, and that in masses at least, the voice of humanity, 
of juatice, and of right, will speak, and shall be heard. Of this 
class are the Societies for mitigating the sufferings which have 
disgraced prison discipline all over the world; the Temperance 
Societies, in which men have banded together to exterminate the 
hideous fiend who is carrying desolation through all lands; and 
lastly, the Abolition Societies. You will observe that I do not 
mention these Societies for the purpose of passing any judgment 
upon them, nor do I offer any opinion as to their character or 
aims; I simply allude to them as illustrations of the position I 
have laid down, viz: that the principle of association for the 
general good, is evidently beginning to be recognized in the world. 

The advocate of individual effort will perhaps object that this 
united action of the many is no more than the result of the 
activity and mental power of individual minds; that in all these 
associations, the few guide the many to their resolves, and carry 
out these resolves in action; and that, after all, it i$ no other than 
individual effort by which the desired result is brought about. 
It is true, that in all these enterprises, as in society, the few. do 
thus give impulse and direction to the many; but it is also equally 
true, that the few ‘leading minds”’ are themselves influenced by 
the circumstances and interests of the world around them, and 
take their'tone from the influence of the place and time in which 
they live; they are but the mirror from which the predominant 
spirit of the age is reflected back upon itself. 

There are moreover many obvious advantages attending the 
system of associated effort. No one mind grasps the whole of 
any truth in all its relations; each sees it with more or less per- 
fectness and entireness, as it appears to his individual mind, and 
it requires the varied action of many minds, to develope the 
universal bearings of any truth upon the world at large. Again, 
when united together for the furtherance of the same object, men 
can venture upon a plan of action broader and bolder than the 
aggregate efforts of even a larger number of individual laborers 
could ever accomplish; and accordingly a success, which would 
be incredible on other principles, often crowns their efforts.— 
This action of many minds upon all questions of human interest, 
which is necessary to the full developement of any given truths, 
and the mechanical facilities which this plan of union affords in 
the practical carrying of them out, are among the greatest and 
most obvious of the advantages connected with associated effort. 

Along with these advantages, however, we think we can trace 
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many tendencies which are wholly evil. In the first place, 
bigotry is an almost necessary attendant upon the action of these 
large organized bodies. They are all based upon a creed, and 
the spirit of bigotry inseparable from the holding of a creed which 
is considered to be the highest and only truth upon that particu- 
lar subject, by those who hold it, inevitably comes in here.— 
In the next place, these Societies give rise to great intolerance— 
each Society holds its own creed to be the standard of truth and 
excellence, and those who approach it most nearly, will, of 
course, be held in the highest repute; while the character which 
is attributed to a man by those who are enlisted in these bodies, 
will always be unfavorable, in proportion as his views of truth 
and duty, with regard to each particular enterprise, differ from, 
or fall below, the standard of those engaged in it. Another of 
these disadvantages is the limited duration of these Societies.— 
No sooner is the contemplated end accomplished, than they are 
disbanded, and the association of effort ceases with the exigency 
which called it into being. Again, the tendency of these Socie- 
ties is to produce a distorted idea of truth and duty in the minds 
of those who compose them, from the exaggerated importance 
which they attribute to the end at which they aim. Thus the 
advocate of the Temperance Society feels and speaks as though 
nothing conld‘save the country from utter desolation, unless the 
whole nation can be persuaded or driven into signing the Total 
Abstinence Pledge; while the Abolitionist believes and asserts 
that nothing but the universal adoption of Ais principle can pre- 
serve us from the direst horrors. 

These various disadvantages are the natural, and, I think, ine- 
vitable results of these modes of action; and yet I look upon them 
nevertheless, as the one bright gleam of promise for our time.— 
What but associated effort can enable the friends of religion to 
withstand the obvious tendencies of the age to skepticism, anarchy 
and every form of selfishness? In order to avoid the evils which 
we have been considering, the associations which I would advo- 
cate, must be formed, not in the manner of the large bodies of 
which we have been speaking, but upon that simple plan of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, in love and good works, to which your thoughts 
have been directed. Ido not hesitate to affirm, that it is from 
the members of a Non-Orthodox communion, and especially 
from the liberal spirit of that body as concentrated in these asso- 
ciations, that the moral renovation of our time must come. In 
every town and village throughout the land, let these little bands 
of Christian brethren be formed, and from them let the spirit of 
true religion go forth; by libraries, by Sabbath schools, by the 
diffusion of general knowledge on all subjects, by the services of 
the sanctuary, by the labors of the minister at large, by the active 
untiring efforts of all good men in the cause of truth and hu- 
manity—let the spirit of Christianity be brought into every de- 
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partment of human interest, and be made to pervade the whole 
framework of society. In no other course can private happiness 
or public safety be found; nothing but Christianity in the heart 
of every living man, can secure a sufficient basis either for indi- 
vidual well-being, or for the stability of our political institutions. 
Religion the social principle, is the only, the all-powerful agent, 
on whose action the renovation of the world depends. 





A TRUE STORY. 


Now closing is the wintry day, 
And clouds have veiled the sky 
So thick that not a single ray 
Can reach us from on high. 


Nothing is seen below, around, 
As far as sight can go, 

But snowy houses, snowy ground, 
And mounds of dusty snow. 


The very air seems full of snow;— 
How comfortless the sight! 

May Heaven especial pity show 
To the poor this bitter night ! 


If want and poverty are sad 
In the bright summer weather, 
Oh! sadder still it is when they 
With cold are met together. 





The scanty fire,——-the tattered dress,— 
The broken window-pane,— 

Cold couch,—and hunger’s keen distress,— 
Oh, well may they complain ! 


How can the spirit thrive and grow 
Amid these chilling cares? 

For the soul must sympathize, we know, 
In the ills the body bears: — 


And do we not too often find 
That the rough rasp of life 

Does grate so harshly, that the mind 
Seems ruined in the strife? 
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Too often—yet sometimes we see, 
(And it is beautiful,) 

How midst it all the heart can be 
To charity still dutiful. 


How kind, when outer things are cold, 
The heart’s deep streams may be, 

(Though the chilling world may freeze them soon,) 
If the fountain’s warm and free! 


Come, for a moment, come with me 
Into this humble dwelling, 

For life is there,—and it may be 
Some living lesson telling. 


An aged woman, pale and thin, 
Sits in an old arm chair, 

And at her knee there stands a child— 
A little child, and fair. 


And see, with eager, gentle love, 
The two are chafing a poor dove, 
Which a moment since the child has found 
Lying frozen on the ground. 


Old age and childhood! ’tis a sight 
Angels might love to see: 

The withered and the dimpled hand 
Thus blended in charity! 





Well may that little child in love 

Sooth and caress the frightened dove;— 
Well may she hide the trembling guest 

In her little warm and loving breast: 


For she an orphan’s grief has known, 
Left friendless, shelterless, alone; 
And sad, in sooth, had been her lot, 
If the grey-haired dame had found her not. 


Poor, very poor the dame indeed, 
Scarce for herself sufficed her crust, 
Yet she had pity on its need, 
And took the child in love and trust. 


How many rich in worldly gear 
Have frittered wealth and life away, 
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Whose deeds of mercy come not near 
This poor old woman’s act that day! 


She took her liome, her all to share;— 
With generous love unseen, unheard, 

She bears the burthen; yet can spare 
Kind pity for a hapless bird! 


For love and kindness, day by day, 
Deepen and widen as they live; 
The more of these we give away 
The more we still shall have to give. 


Surely our sympathies should be 

Toward all God’s things a flowing stream, 
Reflecting all, star, flower, and tree, 

In the clear water’s loving gleam! 


Blessed, thrice blessed human love! 

Oh, would that thus thy power might bind, 
Like the broad bounty from above, 

In charity all human kind! 


Would that the poor could feel how much 
Of truest wealth there is, 

Which even Want need never touch, 
In life’s sweet charities! 


Would that the rich could feel how poor, 
How worthless is their part, 

If ’mid their treasures he not found 
These riches of the heart ! 





And would that all men everywhere 
Could realize the fact 

That we are brethren, and would dare 
Upon this faith to act! 


Then would the sighing Earth rejoice, 
And radiant gladness robe her form, 
And melody attune each voice 
Like small birds warbling after storm. 


And life, whose brow so often lowers, 
Would find a joyous heart and sing; 
And the cold Winter’s dreary hours — 
Be followed by a smiling Spring ! A. 
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TRINITARIANISM & UNITARIANISM CONTRASTED. 


The following Compendium has been drawn up, and is pre- 
sented to the Public, with a view to repel the erroneous impres- 
sions which have been made on the religious community against a 
body of professing Christians known by the name of Unitarians., 

Such has been the clamor of denunciation against them by 
Ministers of what is called the Orthodox faith, and such the 
terror excited in the minds of their hearers, that even the reading 
of their books, or the entering their places of worship, is repre- 
sented as endangering their eternal salvation. ‘The very name of 
Christian is denied them, and they are ranked with Infidels, and 
even Atheists. 

It is not the design of the writer to asswme that Unitarianism 
is the true doctrine of Revealed Religion; but merely to present 
a fair statement of the leading views both of 'Trinitarians and Uni- 
tarians, and by placing them in contrast, to afford reflecting, con- 
scientious readers, the means of determining for themselves, as 
individuals accountable in the sight of God, for the exercise of 
their judgment. 

It will be seen, that the allegation which ‘Trinitarians affect 
to bring against us, viz: that we appeal to human reason and 
not to Scripture to support our own opinions, is not only untrue, 

but that it fairly reverts upon their own creed.—For we have 
stated our Unitarian faith in the very words of Scripture—(and 
we wish it to be particularly remarked, that no one text has been 
quoted whose sense is disputed.) We have long, carefully and 
earnestly sought for Scripture language in which to express 
theirs; but it has always been in vain. 


TRINITARIAN VIEWS. 


1. That there are three Divine Persons, each of whom is the 
true God, namely, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; and 
yet there are not three Gods, but one God. 

2. God, as the Father, is conceived to be a sovereign, whose 
justice is inexorable, and therefore cannot admit the extension of 
his mercy to the least violation of his righteous laws, until a full 
equivalent be made to their demands—unless the threatened pun- 
ishment be inflicted on, or borne by the offender, or some surety 
for him. 

3. God, as the Son, is conceived io possess an overflowing 
compassion, which prompts him to undertake to become the sin- 
ner’s surety,—to assume the sinner’s guilt—and in consequence 
to sustain the punishment, which otherwise would have been 
inflicted upon the actual transgressor; and further, by taking upon 
Himself human nature, condescended to be considered as a 
Creature, that in that character he might yield a perfect obedi- 
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ence to the law of his Creator! to be placed to the sinner’s 
account—less than which Divine justice could not accept. 

4. God, as the Holy Spirit, is conceived to undertake to accom- 
plish the actual reconciliation between God and Man, by reveal- 
ing to the guilty mind its totally ruined and lost condition as an 
offender against the Divine Law, and the impossibility of favor 
or remission being extended to him on his own account; as sin, 
being committed against an infinite being, incurs an infinity of 
punishment; but, that God the Son, having fulfilled all the re- 
quirements of the broken law, in the character of Mediator, and 
suffered all its penalties, God the Father has condescended to 
accept this on the sinner’s behalf, and to be reconciled to him, 
and that now mercy and forgiveness ean be extended to the trans- 
gressors, consistently with the most rigid justice. 

This representation is supposed to be made by the special 
agency of God, as the Holy Spirit, on the sinner’s mind so 
affectingly and so overpoweringly, as to induce him to accept 
the terms on his part—to repent of sin, and to be reconciled to 
God. 

I think it must be evident to every candid reflecter, that these 
views embrace an exhibition of three Divine Minds—or other- 
wise, a change in the unchangeable Mind. 


UNITARIAN VIEWS. 


The term Unitarian is intended to designate one who believes in 
the Unity of the Divine Mind,—in one undivided, eternal, un- 
changeable, purpose of pure and perfect love in the One infinite 
‘‘Father, the only true God”’*— incapable of being alienated or 
diminished, much less extinguished, by any creature’s obli- 
quity, perversity, obduracy, or depravity, or by any other obstacle 
whatever. ‘God is love.’”’t ‘I am Jehovah, and change not.’’t 
**'he first of all the commandments is—Jehovah our God is one 
Jehovah.”’ ‘The Father of lights, with whom there is no vari- 
ableness, nor shadow of turning.’’§ ‘Justice and Judgment are 
the habitation of His throne; Mercy and Truth go before his 
face.” ‘Jehovah, Jehovah God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, abundant in goodness and truth, shewing mercy to 
thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin.’’** ‘If 
we confess our sin, Ae is faithful and just to forgive us our sin, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’’tt ‘Jf ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you.’’tt ‘There is One God, who will have all men to be 
saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth,’’|||| and who 
‘shath now commanded all men every where to repent.’’§§ “And 
one Mediator between God and Men, the Man Christ Jesus, who 





*John 17:2. +1 John 4:8. {Malachi 3: 6. ||Mark 12: 29. §James 1: 17. 
TPsalms 89:14, ** Exodus 34: 6-7. +tl John 1:9. {{Matt. 6: 14. 
{| Tim. 2: 5—4. §§Acts 17: 30. 
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gave himself a ransom for all,’’* and ‘through whom is preached 
the forgiveness of sins.’’*t ‘To us there is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things,’’t{ and of whom the whole family 
in Heaven and Earth is named,’’| ‘*and one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
by whom are all things.”§ ‘One is your Father, who is in 
Heaven, and one is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.” ‘*One God and Father of all,’’ ‘“*who so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever belie- 
veth on him should not perish, but should have everlasting 
life.’** ‘The Father sent the Son to be the Savior of the 
world.’’tt ‘God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love where- 
with he loved us, even when we were dead in sin, hath quickened 
us together with Christ.”tt ‘God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself, not imputing to them their trespasses.’’||||— 
‘‘Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called the Sons of God.’’§§ ‘If ye, then, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how much 
more will your Father in Heaven give his holy spirit to them 
that ask him.’’*§ ‘Not every one that saith to me Lord! Lord! 
shall enter the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth the will of 
my Father who is in Heaven.’’*** ‘He that hath my command- 
ments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and he who 
loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and 
will manifest myself unto him.’’tHt . “This is my commandment 
that ye love one another.’’——“*By this shall all. men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.|||||] ‘There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus, 
who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.’’§§§ 

Unitarians consequently believe that the great law of love is 
the only ¢rue test of obedience to God, and of Christian disciple- 
ship, as well as the only true bond of Christian union. 

Taking then the Scripture for our guide and authority, we 
cannot, without contradiction and absurdity, believe in the 
Trinitarian Hypothesis, which not only essentially requires three 
distinct minds, or such a CHANGE in the infinite mind as would 
be equivalent to it—but also presents such unworthy and degra- 
ding views of the perfect and unchangeable character of our 
Creator; derogatory to the unsullied purity of his paternal, uni- 
versal, and inalienable love—and effectually saps the vital prin- 
ciple of human brotherhood, as taught and enjoined by Jesus 
Christ—‘*One is your Father who is Heaven, and all ye are 
brethren.” 

Our Orthodox brethren, indeed, charge us with drawing de- 
ductions from mere reasoning, and thus deducing our opinions. 





*1 Tim. 2:5—6. +Acts 13: 38. +1 Cor. 8—6. |JEph. 3: 15. §1 Cor. 
8:6. Matt. 23: 8,9. **Ephe. 4: 6, and John 3: 16. +¢t1 John 4: 14, 
tiEphe. 2: 4, 5. \]2 Cor.5: 19. §§1 John 3:1. WTTLuke 11: 13.— 
***Matt. 7:21. tttJchn 14:21. t¢tJohn 15: 12, 13, 34, 35. |[|]|/Rom. 8: 1. 
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But it is not so. The simple fact is this—the revealed truths 
which we find recorded in the Bible, and especially in the New 
‘Testament, and which are herein stated as the basis of our faith, 
are so obviously in accordance with the soundest deductions of 
reason, so perfectly calculated to harmonize the dispensations of 
God’s providence in relation to the whole human family, and so 
entirely in unison with the manifestations of the Divine Char- 
acter in the visible Universe—that in the mind’s contemplation 
of them, we may not always have been sufficiently careful to 
refer VERBALLY to their true origin in the revealed word of God. 

Indeed it is not always necessary in appealing to those who 
ought to treasure up the contents of that Book in their hearts. 

Another contrast I wish to present, relative to the principle of 
Christian Discipleship. 

Our Orthodox brethren tell us that they ‘‘cannot unite with us 
Unitarians in any benevolent enterprise, or work of Charity,” 
because we are unsound in faith; because we ‘do not believe in 
the supreme Divinity of Jesus Christ:” i. e. they cannot unite 
with us in labors of love and commiseration towards our fellow 
men—not even in extending the blessings of God’s salvation, as 
revealed in *‘the Bible without note or comment,’’—because we 
do not believe in their interpretation of it. 

Now with all their assumption, unless they are INFALLIBLE, t 
is possible that they may be in error. But, admitting that we 
are in error in our faith, let us turn to Jesus Christ. He tells us 
that the first of all the Commandments is *‘Zove to God” with 
all our powers of ‘‘heart, and soul, and mind, and strength,”’ and 
the second, ‘*Thou shalt Jove thy Neighbor as thyself.” And 
in reply to the question asked of him, ‘*Who is my Neighbor?” 
he related the parable of the man who fell among thieves, &c.— 
Luke x. 25, 27—and what is the result? ‘That the man whose 
heart could sympathize with his fellow man, when in need— 
in distress—and afford him relief—he it was who realized the 
character of Neighbor. And to whom, in the estimation of our 
Lord, was this second Commandment applicable—although his 

faith was faulty? He was a Samaritan—which in the eye of 
a Jew was so heterodox, as to exclude all friendly intercourse 
between them; and still more—a Samaritan, of whom Jesus Christ 
himself said, on another occasion, ‘‘ Ye worship yE KNOW NOT 
what.”’ 

Two essential points, then, are clearly taught us by this author- 
ity of our Lord. Ist. That the man whose heart responds in 
human sympathies—in kind affections—towards his fellow men, 
he sustains, irrespective of his faith, the character of Neighbor. 
And, 2d. That‘¥o such an one, the Divine Command is—* Thou 
shalt love him as thyself.” 

Query. Do our Orthodox brethren, then, obey this command 
of God, as thus illustrated and enforced by Jesus Christ, when 

Vout. VITI—64. 
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they refuse to unite with Unitarians in communicating and ex- 
tending blessings to their fellow-men, because they imagine their 
faith is unsound? 


Do they love them? : 
Finally, we would adopt the language of the Apostle Paul, 


when his allegiance to Christ was questioned: ‘If any man 
trust to himself that he is Christ’s, let him of himself think this 
again, that as he is Christ’s, even so are we Christ’s.”” (2d Co- 


rinthians x. 7, - M. 
Cincinnati, 1841. 





HIDDEN GRIEF AND FINAL PEACE. 


The Rain fell on the Mountain-tops: and joyed,—as from the 
height, it looked over prospects glowing in the sun; it longed, 
with glittering cataracts that laced the rocks, to hurry to the 
plains, where rivers shone amid green meadows. 

But the Rain mourned, when it sank among the dark crevices! 


Slowly it trickled down, till ina cavern deep-hidden in silent 
recks, it dropped, with tinkling music, into a crystal lake.— 
Beautiful to the Rain was that lone grot with its sparry lustres, 
where light through the chasms sparkled upon the pendant 
jewelry and foam beads on the water. 

But the Rain mourned again and more bitterly, when it was 
drawn in through white pebbles in the bottom of the lake!! 


Slowly, slowly it oozed through sandy beds, all, all alone, in 
subterranean night. But joy at last, what joy! Up through the 
golden sands, glistening in braided sun-light on the fountain’s 
bed, amid bright flowers stooping to drink upon the fountain’s 
brim, it burst at length. Up, up from night it broke in gushing 
purity into the smiling day, beneath the beaming blue. 

As it swept on with kindred waters to the river, it mirrored in 
its clear face the morning cloud, the” evening star, the blossom 
sailing on the wind, the flitting bird. And ever, as it glided on- 
ward to the sea, it sang: ‘‘Oh, well indeed, that the Unseen Life 
of all things led me,—not over frosty rocks, not through the 
dashing roar of cataracts, nor rapid streams that turn the mill, 
nor hurrying brooks beneath the dusty bridge—but in his own 
still, sure way of hidden sorrows to the plains of Peace.” 


And ina snowy mist, beneath the silvery moonlight, rose one 
night the rain to melt and mingle with the transparent Heaven! 
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THE PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE 
OF THE — 


UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 





Corossians I. 27, 28.—Christ in you, the hope-of glory: whom 
we preach, warning every man, and teaching every man 
in all wisdom; that we may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus. 


Gaxatians II. 4, 5.—4nd that because of false brethren una- 
wares brought in, who came in privily to spy out our 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might 
bring us into bondage: to whom we gave place by subjec- 
tion, no, not for an hour; that the truth of the gospel 
might continue with you. 


Were some stranger to our religion inquiring what it is to be 
a Christian, there are two quarters from which he might derive 
his ideas of that character. He might draw near to him who is 
the only perfect expression of Christianity, and when he had sat 
at the feet of Jesus, listening with hushed heart, and then arisen 
and joined himself to the meek Prophet of Mercy on his way of 
Love, he might receive from Christ his impressions of Christianity 
and catch from the living Master the type of a disciple: or he 
might turn for information to the Christians of the day, selecting 
for examination the largest and most prominent classes, and so 
gather from the common specimen his impressions of their tem- 
per, their spirit, and their faith. Each of these modes of inquiry 
would produce a result of Truth; but the one would be a Truth 
of reality, and the other only a Truth of description; the one 
would present to us what we were seeking, the true idea of a 
Christian; the other would show with what degree of faithfulness 
Christians had preserved the spirit of the original, or whether in 
the copy, in the distant reflection, the features had been faded, 
marred, distorted; the one would furnish us with the great Mas- 
ter’s idea of a Disciple, the other would exhibit the Disciple as a 
representative of ‘the Master, and assuming to be his Image to the 
world; in a word, the one would be Christ’s idea of a Christian; 
the other would be enly a Christian’s idea of Christ. Oh, thanks 
be to God for the written Gospel—for the epistles written on 
men’s hearts, the living transcripts, give us no worthy ideas of 
Christ; and were it not for those silent witnesses which speak 
from a passionless page, and cannot be made to wear the garb of 
party, which reflect Christ’s realities, and not man’s ideas, the 
Image of Jesus had Jong since been irrecoverably lost! 

Let us then for a moment place ourselves beside Jesus, and 
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learn from the Christ what it is to be a Christian. I hear him 
inviting the weary and the heavy laden to come and find rest unto 
their souls. I listen for that doctrine of rest, the faith that gives 
the sin-bound peace. I hear him speak of God, and they are 
indeed healing words of peace, intended to quell a superstition 
and a controversy: ‘*God is a spirit: the hour cometh and now is 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship Him.’’* I hear 
him speak of Duty: ‘The Lord our God is one Lord, and thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength: This is the 
first Commandment. And the second is like unto it: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. ‘This do and thou shalt life.” I 
hear him speak of Heaven: ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God. Blessed are the peacemakers for they 
shall be called the children of God. Blessed are they which are 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven.” ‘I'he kingdom of God cometh not with observation, 
neither shall they say lo! here, or lo! there, for behold the king- 
dom of God is within you.’ +t I hear him speak to Sin, melted 
and transformed into penitence: ‘To whom little is forgiven, the 
same loveth little. ‘Thy faith hath saved thee. Go in peace.— 
Sin no more, lest a worst thing come upon thee.” I hear him 
speak of DiscipLesuip: ‘He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth ine; and he that loveth me shall 
be loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will manifest 
myself to him.’’t ‘*Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples. If ye keep my com- 
mandments, ye shall abide in my love; even as I have kept my 
Father’s commandments, and abide in His love. Ye are my 
friends if ye do whatsoever I command you. Henceforth I call 
you not servants, for the servant knoweth not what his Lord 
doeth: but I have called you friends: for all things that I have 
heard of my Father, I have made known unto you.” “By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another.’’§ 

We turn now from the words to the life of the great Teacher, 
in the endeavor to get a more definite idea of Duty, Discipleship, 
and Faith. The character of Jesus is the best, fullest, and truest 
interpretation of the words of Jesus. His life is his own transla- 
tion of his own precepts into the language of action. We surely 
cannot be far from the true sources of Christianity when we first 
drink his words into our hearts, and then follow him with reve- 
rent steps, and with gazing eyes, to watch his own illustrations 





*John iv, 23, 24, {John xiv, 21; xv. 8,9, 10. 
tLuke xvii. 20, 21. §John xiii. 35, 
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of those words, to behold the spirit breathing in the life, and from 
the fulness of his character to learn the fulness of his precepts.— 
Surely Christ embodied and impersonated his own teachings.— 
Surely the life of Christ is undoubted Christianity. Surely his 
character is Christian duty; and his destiny Christian Faith.— 
Surely he knew and exhibited the practical tendencies of his 
own doctrines; and surely to set him up at the fountain-head of 
our moral being, as God’s image to the conscience, and to strive 
in all things to be like unto him, “‘whom we preach, warning 
every man and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus,’’—cannot be to preach 
‘canother gospel,’’ or to mistake fatally the essentials of Disciple- 
ship. ‘If a man love me, he will keep my words, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him.”* The definition ofa Christian, when deduced 
from the words and the life of the Christ himself, thus comes out 
to be—one who Trusts himself in all things to that God of whom 
Jesus was the image; and who conrorms himself in all things to 
that will of God of which Jesus was the perfect expression.— 
“This is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’’t 

Turn we now to a different quarter for an answer to our in- 
quiry what it is to be a Christian; from the one Master to the mul- 
titude of professors; from the original image, distinct and bright, 
to the transmitted reflections, all claiming to be genuine copies; 
from the single voice, sweet and clear, to the confusion of jarring 
tongues; from the pure fountain to the impure streams; from 
Christ to Christians. I am entirely guiltless of the intention of 
satire, but it is quite impossible to avoid the appearance of it in 
any attempt to give the features of Christianity as they appear in 
the Christians of the day; in those, that is who claim to be Chris- 
tians exclusively; for the tamest truth of description excites ideas 
of the true Christ, so contrasted, that it has, without intention, 
all the effect of sarcasm. Surely a stranger to the only true 
source of our religion, examining its actual forms as they exist in 
the world, and selecting its characteristics from that which is 
largest and most prominent, would not be guilty of misrepresen- 
tation, if he described a Christian as one who was shut up within 
the narrowest circle of religious ideas; who identified himself and 
his opinions with absolute Truth; who idolized himself and his 
sect as the only friends of God; who was so unconscious of a 
liability to err, that he breathed, unknowingly, an atmosphere of 
infallibility, and insulted the Rights of other men, not more falli- 
ble than himself, without perceiving the invasion;—one so used 
to arrogate to himself and to his own party, all excellence and 
all truth, that he starts in surprise, innocent of what can be meant, 





*John xiv. 23. +Joha xvii. 3. 
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when he is told that he is pressing on the liberties of other 
minds, who, with as deep an interest as he can have in their own 
salvation, have searched into these things, and read differently the 
mind of God;—as one who regards a few metaphysical proposi- 
tions, confessedly unintelligible, as the only hope of human salva- 
tion, and who, in the confidence of this faith, speaks to his fellow 
men as if he had secret counsel with God; assumes to be on “a 
religious level,’’ nearer to the spirit of the most High, who, on 
that more elevated standing, drops more readily into his heart 
communications from Heaven;--and who, when he pays any 
regard to other men at all, looks down upon them from an emi- 
nence; assumes as proved their ignorance, their errors, and their 
sins; insults their opinions; treats with no brotherly respect the 
convictions of ‘Truth and the dictates of Conscience which to 
them are Voices from the living God; denies that they have equal 
zeal for truth, or equal ability to discover it; scoffs at the idea of 
religious equality, and looks amazed when others tell him, though 
it be in Apostolic words, that they will not **give place by subjec- 
tion, no, not for an hour;’’ and finally adds mockery to insult 
and wrong, by telling the men whom he so treats, that all this is 
Christian affection, and an interest in their souls. 

It is painful to put last in order, not the true, but the untrue 
idea of a Christian, and therefore to set us right, I will present 
the original picture again in Apostolic words. ‘‘Hereby we do 
know that know we him if we keep his commandments.” — 
‘‘Whoso keepeth his word, in him verily is the love-of God per- 
fected: hereby know we that we are in him.” “If ye know that 
he is righteous, ye know that every one that doeth righteousness 
is born of him.’’ ‘Let no man deceive you: he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous, even as he is righteous.’’* 

There is still another way of bringing into comparison the 
spirit of Christ and the character of that Christianity which as- 
sumes to itself to be the only fruit of his spirit. We can compare the 
existing state of the Christian world with the expectations of Je- 
sus, with that state of things to which he looked forward as the 
Reign of his spirit, the Kingdom of the true Gospel upon earth. 
If the Christianity that prevails has not realized the expectations 
of Christ, then its practical tendency is evidently not in the 
direction of the true Gospel; it is, to the extent of the failure, a 
departure from the power and character of the original spirit.— 
Christ could not be mistaken about the proper operations of his 
own spirit; and the system whose operations do not fulfil his 
promises cannot contain a full and perfect ministration of his 
spirit. And this argument will amount to something like a 
demonstration, if we can show, first, that this system which has 
failed to realize the expectations of Jesus as to the condition of 





"1 John ii. 3, 5, 29; iii. 7. 
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his Church, has, for large tracts both of time and space, been the 
prevailing influence of the Christian world, with nothing to 
obstruct it, so that it has had full and free scope to work its own 
works, and to manifest its own spirit; and secondly, if we can 
point to the something in that system, which manifestly has 
caused it to be destructive of those hopes, and to work counter 
to this expectation of Christ. 

There is no sublimer idea of Christianity than its delightful 
vision of a Universat Cuurcn; the kingdom of the Gospel be- 
coming a kingdom of Heaven on earth; uniting the nations by a 
spiritual bond; in every heart among the families of men kindling 
the same solemn ideas, and opening the same living springs; sub- 
duing the differences of class and country by the affinities of 
worship, by kindred images of Hope, of Duty, and of God 
becoming a meeting place for the thoughts of men; including every 
form and variety of mind within that spiritual faith which leads 
onwards to the infinite, yet presents distinct ideas to the heart of 
childhood, and feeds the sources of an infant’s prayer; assembling 
in their countless homes the Brotherhood of man around the spi- 
ritual altar of one Father and one God, whose presence is a Tem- 
ple wherein all are gathered, and whose Spirit, dwelling in each 
heart, meets and returns the seekings of all his Children. 

Such was the Christian vision of the Cuurcn Universat, of 
the union of all good men in the worship of one God under the 
leadership of his Image, growing up into him in all things, 
which is the head, even Christ. 

Such was the sublime idea that filled the mind of Jesus when 
he looked forward in Heavenly faith, to the reign of his spirit, 
the kingdom of his Gospel in the world, ‘Other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold; them also I must bring and they shall 
hear my veice; and there shall be one fold and one shepherd.’’* 
‘‘Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall 
believe on me through their word; that they all may be one; as 
thou, Fathei, art in me, and I in thee; that they also may be 
one in us: that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.’’ Such 
also was the magnificent and healing view that filled the hearts 
of the Apostles when they protested against burdens being laid 
upon Christ’s freemen; rebuked the first manifestations of a sec- 
tarian Christianity; and would acknowledge no distinctions 
between those who were walking in the steps of the same master, 
and moulding their souls into the same similitude of Christ.— 
‘‘There is one body, and one spirit, even as ye are called in one 
hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God, 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you 
all. But unto every one is given grace according to the measure 
of the gift of Christ. Till we all come in the unity of the faith, 
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and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ: from 
whom the whole body fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in 
the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body, unto the 
edifying of itself in love.’’* 
* * * * ¥ oa 

Such is the Christian and Apostolic view of the Church of 
Christ on earth. ‘Turn we now to the actual Church. Is it a 
realization of this divine image of the mind of Jesus? Is there 
in ita unity of spirit in the bond of peace? Do the branches 
abide in the Vine? Do the scattered aud warring members make 
one spirit in one body? Alas! could there be a sadder mockery, 
than to pretend to seek in our prevalent Christianity any features 
corresponding to this divine conception? 

Trinitarian Christianity is founded upon a principle directly 
opposed to the realization of this prospect and vision of Jesus. 
It declares that there shall be no unity but adoctrinal unity. It 
rejects that moral and spiritual union which is the bend of peace, 
and which, as subsisting among his followers, Christ looked for- 
ward to as the great proof to the world that God had sent him;— 
and it declares that there shall be no bonds but the bonds of 
Creeds. It breaks up the Christian world into distinct and mu- 
tually repulsive parties; each claiming—not to be disciples of the 
life of Christ—not to be one with him as he was one with God, 
in will, aspiration, and purpose of soul, but—to be in possession 
of the exact doctrinal ideas which constitute a saving faith, of a 
certain intellectual process of belief, through which alone God 
conducts the sinner into Heaven, and without which no soul, 
whatever may be its spiritual oneness with Jesus and his Father, 
can be saved. Now it is clear that a system such as this, requi- 
ring not a unity of spirit, but a unity of opinion, cannot be that 
primitive Gospel, which, according to the expectation of the Sa- 
viour, was to gather all the believers under Heaven into a univer- 
sal Church. ‘Trinitarianism, as a system, does not, and canrot, 
work out these fruits of the spirit of Christ. It does not gather, 
but scatters; it does not collect into one; but disunites, severs, 
and casts out. It disowns all harmony but the harmony of meta- 
physical conceptions. It has no wider way of salvation, no 
broader bond of peace, no more open rvad to Heaven, than a 
coincidence of ideas, on the essence of the Deity, the mysterious 
modes of the divine existence; a person in whom there are two 
natures; and then, again, a nature in which there are three per- 
sons; and this as preparatory toa moral process, in which a pen- 
alty is paid by substitution for a guilt incurred by substitution. I 
ask not now whether these ideas are true; whether they are real- 





* Ephes, iv. 
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ities of God’s mind; but I ask, Have they ever been, or can they 
ever be, bonds of union for a Church Universal? Are these the 
grand affinities towards which all hearts shall be drawn; and 
which, breaking down our minor distinctions into less than noth- 
ing, shall bind together the families of man in the fellowship of 
one spirit? You all know, every man knows, that a uniformity 
of opinion is an impossibility; that God has nowhere provided 
the means for producing it; that nowhere does it exist;—no—not 
in that closely-fenced and strictly-articled Church, whose bosom 
at this very hour is rent by heresies, even as, throughout all her 
history, they shattered the unity and split the bosom even of 
infallible Rome; and seeing, therefore, that there is no such doc- 
trinal unity on earth, if Jesus understood his own gospel, this 
cannot be the oneness with his Father and himself, to which he 
looked forward as the Reign of his Spirit in the world. And yet 
the Trinitarian Church of England, one of whose Ministers when, 
on a late occasion, denouncing Unitarian heresies, took the op- 
portunity to give the relief of expression to his horror of other 
heresies in the bosom of his own communion, and openly de- 
nounced as heretics ordained clergymen and dignitaries of his 
own Church,—this Church of England, notwithstanding all this, 
still claims to be the great bulwark, among Protestants, of the 
unity of the Faith, the dignified rebuker of schisms and sects; and 
still offers to the harassed and distracted, to the rent and divided 
body of Christ, a ereed—and what a creed!—as the only bond of 
agreement and of peace. 

Either, then, Christ miscalculated the workings of his own 
spirit, when he contemplated a Universal Church as its natural 
fruit; or Trinitarianism, when it destroys the spiritual union of 
the Church, a moral oneness with Jesus and with his Father, by 
its demand for doctrinal conformity, is, to the extent of this ope- 
ration, an Antichrist, a departure from the healing and uniting 
spirit of the true Gospel. Let me, for the sake of distinctness, 
put you in possession of the exact difference between the funda- 
mental principles of Unitarian and Trinitarian Christianity. To 
a Unitarian, the essentials of Christianity are;—that a man takes 
into his heart the moral image of Jesus, and loves it supremely, 
and trusts it absolutely as his example of perfection, and his leader 
up to God. IfI was asked to define a Christian, I would say 
that he was one who took Jesus Christ as he is presented in the 
gospels, as his best idea of Duty, and his best programme of 
Heaven; the very ideal of the religious spirit and life; the perfect 
image of God; and the perfect model for man. These are a 
Unitarian’s essentials of Christianity. To a Trinitarian the essen- 
tials of a Christian are these: not that he receive Jesus as his 
image of God, his model of Duty, and his type of Heaven,—but 
that he receive a certain metaphysical Creed, certain doctrinal 
ideas, which ‘except he keep whole and undefiled, without doubt 
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he shall perish everlastingly.”” Now, a union of all hearts, under 
ithe leadership of one Christ, and in the love and reverence of one 
moral Spirit, is a possible thing; but a union of all minds in the 
reception of certain metaphysical ideas which the minds of Milton, 
of Newton, and of Locke, could not find, either in Reason or in 
Seripture, is not a possible thing: and therefore my first assertion 
of the ‘*practical importance”’ of the Unitarian Controversy, is to 
this effect:—that ‘Trinitarianism, by its fundamental principle of 
a doctrinal conformity, a principle not known to the true gospel, 
is the originating cause of all religious disunion and strife; the 
ereator of all schisms, sects, and heresies; the great and effectual 
antagonist of any realization of that sublimest and- most heaven- 
ly conception of the Saviour—a Universal Church, cherishing 
the same Hopes, studying the same Models, trusting to the same 
Image of God to guide us to His presence—a union of all hearts, 
seeking to be one, even as God and Christ were one, in the fel- 
lowship of the same spirit. ‘This is my heaviest indictment 
against the practice of ‘T'rinitarianism, that it destroys Christ’s 
delightful image of his Spirit’s Reign on earth, and creates in its 
place—what shall I say?—the strife and disunion, the fears of 
the weak and the arrogance of the coarse; the wranglings of 
creeds and the absence of love; the heat of controversy and the 
chill of religion, through the midst of which we are now pas- 
sing.* 

Trinitarianism has long been the prevailing influence of the 
Christian world; it holds all the religious power of these coun- 
tries in its own hands; there is nothing external to prevent its 





*The free and unprejudiced mind dwells with delight on the image of 
the universal church, or convocation ef Christ, as it would naturally have 
grown ‘into the fulness of the body’ of its glorious founder * * * 

“And what (let me earnestly and solemnly ask,) has hitherto turned this 
view into a mocking dream—a dream that deludes by images which are the 
very reverse of the sad realities which surround us?) Orruopoxy ;—the no- 
tion that the eternal happiness or misery of individuals-is intimately con- 
nected with the acceptance or rejection of a most obscure system of meta- 
physies; a system perplexing in the extreme to those who are best acquainted 
with ifs former technical, now obsolete language, and perfectly unintelli- 
ble to the rest of the Christian world; a system which, to say the least, 
seeMs to contradict the simplest and most primitive notions of the human 
mind concerning the unity, the justice, and the goodness of the Supreme 
Being; a system which, if it be contained in the Scriptures, has been laid 
under so thick and impenetrable a veil, that thousands who have sought to 
discover it, with the most eager desire of finding it, whose happiness in 
this world would have been greatly increased by the discovery, and who, at 
all events, would have escaped much misery had they been able to attest if, 
even on the grounds of probability sufficient to acquit themselves before 
their own conscience, have been compelled, by truth, to confess their want 
of success. Yet Orthodoxy declares this very system identical with Chris- 
tianity—with that Gospel which was ‘preached to the poor,’ and ‘revealed 
unto babes: such a system, we are told, is that faith which, “except every 
one keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlasting ly.’ °° 

[Heresy and Orthodoxy by Rev. J. Blanco White. 
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carrying to existence its own ideas; and if in the day of its 
power it has not wrought the works and realized the hopes of 
Christ, it must be because it has worked in another spirit, and 
preached another gospel; adding to the primitive ‘‘glad tidings’’ 
of ‘remission and repentance of sins,’’ other conditions which 
are not glad tidings, and which are not Christ’s. Now not only 
can we point to the actual failure in proof of the absence of the 
true spirit, but we can lay ovr finger upon the element of mis- 
chief, and demonstrate it to be the parent of the evils we deplore, 
the frustrator of the hope of Christ. Tiinitarianism, by de- 
manding a doctrinal assimmilation, an intellectual instead of a spi- 
ritual union, and wielding, as it does, the prevailing influences of 
religion, has, in the day of its power, forcibly prevented the for- 
mation of that universal Church which Christ contemplated.— 
And until it drops from its essentials the doctrinal oneness, and 
substitutes in its place a spiritual oneness derived from obedience 
to God as he is manifested in Jesus, it cannot gather into one 
fold, and constitute the kingdom of Heaven on Earth. 

Now let us suppose, for a moment, that this doctrinal confor- 
mity is required by Christianity, and that not trust in Christ, 
but belief of Creeds, constitutes acceptance of the gospel. Then 
comes the question, and a most perplexing one it would be, how 
can any one be sure that the creed he trusts to, contains exactly 
the ideas to which God has annexed safety? Supposing creeds 
to be the essentials of Christianity, then how can any Christian 
be sure that Le has got the true creed? I can easily conceive 
with what fear, with what apprehensions of mind, with what a 
paralyzed intellect, and unconfiding heart, sinking the love of 
truth in selfish terrors, a man trembling under the conviction that 
his everlasting safety depended upen his reception of a doctrine, 
would come to the examination of the Scriptures; I can well 
conceive how his judgment would be gradually bereft of all calm 
and trustful independence; how his fears and passions would 
slavishly draw him over to whatever party predominated in in- 
tolerance, and in ihe confidence of their assumptions, frightening 
him into the belief that safety was with ‘em, for that if creeds 
were the essentials of salvation, the more of creed the more of 
certainty;—but after all this sacrifice has been submitted to, after 
terror has wrought its work, and the intellect has surrendered to 
the passions—after the man in the pursuit of selfish safety has 
given up his Reason and his free mind, and stooped his neck to 
the yoke,—I eannot see how in any way he has altered or bet- 
tered his position; I cannot see how he has attained the end for 
which he has paid such degrading wages; how he is certain that 
he has got the creed which ensures salvation;—and after having 
sold his birth-right, parted with his free soul for the sake of a 
safety built upon doctrines, he discovers at last, unless he is a 
Roman Catholic, that he has no absolute certainty of these doc- 
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trines being the true ones; he is still left in doubt whether, after 
all, he is in possession of the particular creed that works salva- 
tion—whether, after all, he has not bowed down his soul for 
nothing. If God requires from men certain doctrinal convictions 
as necessary to salvation, then how can any man be sure that he 
has got the true convictions? . * * 

» * * * * * 

But I shall be asked, has Christianity no essentials, and may a 
man believe anything he likes, and yet be a Christian? I answer 
that the essential belief of a Christian is the belief that Jesus 
Christ is the moral image of God; that to be one with him is to 
be one with his Father, and become fitted for that Heaven in 
harmony with which his mind was made; and that any doctrinal 
ideas which a man can hold in consistency with this act of spi- 
ritual allegiance, he may hold, and yet be a Christian. 

And yet we do not hold that all doctrines are indifferent, for 
we think that some are nearer than others to the great realities of 
God; that some, more than others, are in harmony with the mind 
of Christ; that some, more than others, give us solemn and in- 
spiring views of the infinite Spirit; worthy conceptions of the 
mission and offices of Jesus, and elevating sympathies with his 
character; sublime and true ideas of Duty, peaceful yet awful 
convictions of the retributions of God; and therefore are more 
effectual to build us up in the oneness with his Father and with 
himself, which is the sublimest aim of Christ. Other views may 
operate powerfully on those who hold them; but as long as they 
do not accord with our best ideas of perfection, with our noblest 
views of the character of Jesus and of God, they cannot confer 
upon us that salvation which we take to be the essence of the 
Gospel, assimilation to the infinite Spirit, as we know him through 
mag perfect trust in our heavenly Father, as he is manifested 
in Unrist, 





To the Editor of the Western Messenger. 


Nothing appears in the contents of the Messenger of greater 
interest to me, as an ardent friend of Liberal Christianity, than 
the accounts which we have from different and distant parts of 
the country of the progress of clear, rational, and scriptural views 
in Theology. Would that our friends throughout the West, 
could more frequently devote a leisure hour to the purpose of 
making known, through the columns of your periodical, the con- 
dition and progress of Unitarianism. ‘That our cause is not re- 
trograde, nor stationary, as some of our opponents would have 
the world believe, but progressive, we have the most abundant 
testimony in proof, 
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The correspondence of Mr. Reneav in the last number of the 
Messenger, furnishes another fact to the constantly increasing 
amount of evidence, that the spirit of inquiry is abroad in the 
land; and that old, long-cherished, but erroneous notions in reli- 
giou, are giving way before its rigid, scrutinizing investigation. 
The fact that two such individuals as Professors Girp and 
WootprincE, distinguished men in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, have abandoned a time-hallowed Faith, and embraced 
the simple doctrine of the Divine Unity, shows that the strongest 
and best minds are yielding to the potent influence of the Spirit 
of Truth. I know not whether they receive all the doctrines, as 
they are commonly taught in our denomination, but that they 
have renounced the great leading dogma of the Orthodox Church; 
to wit: that which teaches that there are in the Godhead, or Di- 
vine Mind, three persons equal in power and glory, infinite in 
all their perfections or attributes, (amounting in our view to three 
Beings, and, if three Beings, three Gods!) is an event which 
should rejoice the heart of every lover of truth, as it will avail 
much in extending the light in the South and West. It is the star 
of hope, the light of promise, speaking of better things for that 
portion of the Union. ‘The still more recent conversion of Mr. 
Foxsom, a distinguished Orthodox Clergyman of Providence, 
R. I., with others that might be mentioned, marks a period in 
the history of Unitarianism of the deepest interest, proving that 
its spread is not confined to Boston, as is often asserted, but on 
the contrary, extending in every direction. 

Such open renunciations of Orthodoxy, however, cheering as 
they may be, are not more so than are the less visible signs 
which appear in almost every village where the popular faith is 
promulgated. During the past autumn, travelling through the 
States of Missouri, Illinois, and Iowa Territory, I listened to 
sermons from Ministers of the different denominaticns, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Episcopalian, in none of which 
appeared the reuch edges and sharp corners of older Orthodoxy; 
or, as that quaint writer of the Presbyterian Church, Dr. Cox, 
would term it, Hexagonal Theology. 

Our own little village is also sharing in this general progress 
towards a better Faith. Although some who once warmly es- 
poused our cause, now say but little in our behalf, and seem 
rather leaning towards more popular views, yet the tone of Or- 
thodoxy is changing, and much which we now hear is good 
Unitarianism, and would have been, a few years since, branded 
by the Orthodox themselves aa the most dangerous heresy. No 
features of our religion are undergoing greater modifications than 
are the doctrines of «Total Depravity,’”? and ‘*Man’s Inability’’ 
to do the will of Gop. 

In proof of this, I would mention the fact, that in a sermon 
preached not long since in this place by one of the most talented 
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minister of this vicinity, it was asserted, the substance of which 
is constantly reported, though in somewhat different language, 
that every man has all the ability, every capacity necessary to 
enable him to obey the will of Heaven. And in his argument 
to convince his hearers of the truth of what he said, he told them 
that it would be the height of injustice on the part of God to 
punish them for their sins, if they had not the power to avoid 
sin—break off from their transgressions at once, and live virtuous 
and holy lives. ‘This was good sense, good logic, and good The- 
ology, but clashed somewhat with the Creeds and Confessions 
of Faith of aby-gone age, which declare that ‘man by the Fall 
lost all ability to observe the the commands of God.” 

It is true that many still adhere to the ‘*Confession’’ as con- 

taining a synopsis of the Bible, but they in their exposition of 
Scripture, often find themselves in an attitude opposed to their 
Creed, and in attempts to reconcile the irreconcilable, plunge 
themselves into difficulties from which all the logical adroitness 
of a Beecuer, united to the metaphysical skill of a T'aytor, is 
not sufficient to extricate them. At one time they tell us a cer- 
tain thing is white, and then again with the utmost seriousness 
they affirm that they meant green; and, finally they go to work, 
logically, to prove that they are the same thing, viz: that white 
is green and green is white. Such is, and always will be the 
hard task of those who hold to the standards of fallible men, but 
whose minds are strong and active; there will always be a strug- 
gle between the claims of ‘*Confession’’ and the mind striving for 
Freedom and Truth. Some of the strong minds and clearest 
heads, among almost every Orthodox denomination, are beginning 
to perceive this, and to feel the force of the truth that Creeds are 
insufficient to produce uniformity of Belief. A few have already 
acknowledged that they are not adequate to secure the good which 
has always been claimed for them, viz: to bind the Church to- 
gether in peace and harmony. ‘The condition of the Church of 
England, is at this moment a standing, living argument against 
such an opinion, ‘The Thirty-Nine Articles are wholly incom- 
petentto the task of holding together the diverging portion of that 
Church. 

One part, in the form of Puseyism, is rushing back into the 
arms of the ancient Mother; another, satisfied with her as she is, 
oppose all advance or retreat; a third, believing that truth-is to be 
found only in progress, is leaving her Creed to the lovers of old 
things, because they are old, and looking for light and truth where 
light and truth alone can be found, acknowledging ‘that he who 
is fit to be admitted to the sacred office, is fit to be trusted to 
preach his own interpretations.”” Look, too, at the condition of 
the Old Christian Church, that passionate lover of the Standards, 
with her New and Old basis. She presents a striking illustra- 
tion of the insufficiency of Creeds to produce unity of Faith, or 
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to secure peace and harmony among her members. She is al- 
ready rent in twain, notwithstanding the immense power suppo- 
sed to reside in her long Formula, and one of these large divi- 
sions is now undergoing a second subdivision and separation.— 
President Manan and Professor Finney, of the Oberlin Institute, 
and their followers, not few in number, are held up to view as 
dangerous heretics, and the Chureh warned against their doc- 
trines which have been submitted to the firery ordeal of an 
ecclesiastical tribunal, and pronounced ‘‘dangerous errors, con- 
trary to the word of God, and opposed to the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church.”’* Gerrit Smirn, of New York, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Presbyterian Chureh, has said; “A 
dozen years ago, and we were very much at ease with respect 
both to Methodist Conferences and Presbyterian power; but, 
now who that values Christian liberty and the right of man, can 
consent to wear the yoke of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church? or who that abhors the despotism of Popery, 
does not equally abhor the rival despotism of American Metho- 
dism.”’ 

I mention these things, not because it gives me pleasure to 
dwell upon the divisions and dissentions in the Church of Christ, 
but merely to show that there is a strong tendency among the 
more intelligent minds in all these sects, to break away from the 
bondage of Creeds, and the tyranny imposed by the decisions of 
ecclesiastical bodies, and to adopt the great, leading principle of 
Unitarianism, which is, that every mind should be left free, un- 
shackled by Creed or Confession, to determine for itself what it 
must believe—that there is but one unerring standard for us to 
consult, from which we are to derive our Faith—the word of God. 
This principle must be admitted before discord will cease. The 
health of the Church cannot be restored until her members, 
throwing aside the prescriptions of fallible teachers, shall go, 
each one for himself, to the great Fountain of Truth and Love, 
and drink of its healing ard life-giving waters. 

Pardon the length of my letter. It was my intention, when 
I began, to write a few lines only, making some inquiries in 
respect to the ‘‘Western Agency” of the American Unitarian 
Association, but I have only space left sufficient to express my 
deep interest in the plan that has been proposed: in aid of which 
I enclose Fifty Dollars. 

Yours truly, 
GEO. SCARBOROUGH. 

Owensborough Seminary, Ky., Dec. 2d, 1840. 





*See New York Evangelist for current year. 
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ARE UNITARIANS INFIDELS? 





‘I'wo numbers since, we published an article on the Relations 
of the Bible to the Soul, for which we have been gently repri- 
manded and bitterly scolded, according to the taste of readers.— 
Friends thought it a very injudicious act to print such a piece 
without note or comment, because they feared that it would be 
received as an exposition of Unitarian views of the Bible, unless 
the fact was stated that only a few, so few as scarcely to be 
a minority, held such opinions. And accordingly an Episcopal 
Minister quoted from it largely, to prove the tendency of Unita- 
rianism to utter laxity of opinion, and final infidelity, asserting 
at the same time, that the writer of the piece was a Judas, betray- 
ing his Master with a kiss. Now, for ourselves we do regret, 
that we should unintentionally have placed Unitarians in a false 
position, or have led any one to think that the principles of the 
writer of that article were the opinions of the Unitarian denom- 
ination. But then we deny, that any one had a right to infer the 
opinions of a whole sect from that article. Over and over again 
the Editor of the Western Messenger has said, that this _periodi- 
cal is not the organ of a sect. Let any one say, who thinks so 
and pleases, that the writer of that article is an Infidel, and that 
the Editor of the Western Messenger, who published the article, 
is an Infidel; for his views do coincide with those of that writer; 
but let them beware how they slander a denomination. 

We commend to the consideration of all readers and especially 
to the candid attention of our friend, who signs with a Star in the 
Church Observer, the following extract from a late Sermon by 
Dr. H. Ware, Jr., who, as Professor in the Theological School 
at Cambridge, may with more justice be considered an exponent 
of Unitarianism. We take this occasion, however to say, that 
Unitarians have no Creed, and consequently that they have no 
authorized teacher of their opinions. They leave, or should 


leave, if consistent, every man to form his own Creed. 
W. H. C. 


“If Christ be the Head of the spiritual dispensation which 
God has set over us, then it follows, that, in all questions of 
religious truth, we are to be implicitly guided by his word. All 
that is said by himself and his Apostles respecting the ‘‘power 
that was given to him,” “the wisdom of God that was upon 
him,”’ ‘‘the spirit imparted to him without measure,” all implies 
that he speaks from a divine fulness, with an authority from 
which there isno appeal. If we admit his claims, we may not 
go behind his declarations; they are divine and infallible. They 
are to be received, whether the grounds.on which they rest, in 
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the nature of things, can be discerned or not; whether the hu- 
man reason can or cannot verify them to itself by intuitive dis- 
cernment or sagacious arguing. ‘hey are to be taken as truths 
because he proclaims them to be such. Now undoubtedly it hap- 
pens, so consonant is all truth to the human mind, that whatever 
Christ has taught will in due time be seen to be truth by the seru- 
tinizing reason; but 1 am as much bound to receive it before I 
thus see it by the light of my own reason as afterwards. My 
faith in him, as commissioned to declare it to me from the infinite 
source of knowledge and truth, requires it of me. I exercise 
faith in him, when I believe in the truth of his doctrine because 
I trust in him. ‘There is no exercise of faith, if I wait to see it 
of myself before I will assent to it.—If it should be said, ‘This 
may not be; because by this reliance on another I may be made 
to receive what is unreasonable; the answer is, Not at all; for I 
am already assured that he is from God, and therefore do not be- 
lieve it possible that he should teach what is unreasonable. If I 
withhold my assent to his words, lest I should compromise my 
reason, I display distrust, not faith; I throw off my allegiance 
aml deny my master; in form I acknowledge, but in fact I reject 
him. Let me rather implicitly surrender my weak and short- 
sighted understanding to his wisdom, on whom the Father poured 
the spirit without measure; satisfied with his assurance that what 
I know not now I shall know hereafter, and willing to wait 
though I may not comprehend. 

If Christ be the Head of the spiritual kingdom, it will follow, 
that, not only in matters of doctrine addressed to the understand- 
ing, but in matters of precept addressed to the conscience and 
will, his guidance is to be implicitly obeyed. He announces to 
man his duty. He promulgates the commandment of God. He 
declares the law of righteousness. ‘There is no course for man 
but toobey. ‘The commandment of God is perfect right; perfect 
right is to be pursued without hesitation or deviation; and there- 
fore without hesitation or deviation the precepts of Christ are to 
be observed. ‘The question is not, are they reasonable; that 
point has already been decided by the admission, that he is a 
teacher sent from God. If from God, of course they are reason- 
able; we can have no so strong proof of anything being reasona- 
ble as this, that it is taught by God. Neither is it the question, 
are they expedient, and is it for our interest to obey them, If 
we are under the Divine government, these points have already 
been decided for us by the Sovereign Being in whose hand our 
destiny lies, and who has sent his Son to be our light. He alone 
knows what is well for us; we do not know. We may seem, 
by adhering to his laws of humility, meekness, self-denial, peace- 
ableness, to expose our rights, and putin jeopardy our well-being. 
But this is impossible, so long as they are his laws; and there- 
fore we betray both him and ourselves, when we prefer our own 

Vou. VITII—66. 
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judgment, and decide against those spiritual habits. We show 
that we have less faith in him than in ourselves; we are false to 
our professed allegiance to him as the Head of the spiritual king- 
dom on earth. As subjects of the Divine Government, we have 
nothing to do with the Divine Law; bu tto ascertain what it is and 
obey it. If itis to be ascertained from the teaching of Christ, 
one might as well proclaim war against the course of nature or 
the right hand of God, as presume togo contrary to his precepts; 
it were equally rebellion and folly, and equally sure to end in 
discomfiture and despair.” 





DOCTOR WALKER’S LECTURES. 


I cannot give you an account, as I should like to do, of Dr. 
Watker’s Lectures. He undertakes this winter to prove the 
subjective truth of what the Theist believes from human nature, 
instead of pursuing the English course of proving it from the evi- 
dences of design in the outward world. He stated in his first 
Lecture, that he took this course because the posterior argu- 
ment involves as its basis an element of the argument a priori, 
or assumes the principle that every effect has a cause, a prin- 
ciple presupposed in the very act of seeking proofs of design in 
the outward world, or even among the phenomena of the mind. 
He averred thatthe argument, a priori, was the ground on which 
religion rests generally in the minds of men; although the ma- 
jority of the believers were as unable to make a_ philosophical 
statement of the ground of their faith, as the generality of men 
would be to make a philosophical statement of the grounds of 
their belief in the external world, whieh however, they do believe 
in. ‘To give the argument a priori, he further stated, was to 
disengage, by analysis of the complex state of mind of the be- 
liever, those [ntuitions of the soul which are natural Religion, 
namely: the existence of God, human accountability, and a sense 
of immortality. 

The second Lecture, was the Discourse before the Alumni 
of Cambridge, a little altered. It showed that Philosophy and 
Religion were friends. He took occasion in these two Lectures 
to show the defects in Butler’s Analogy, Paley’s Natural Theolo- 
gy, and the Bridgewater Treatises; and to show that Locke made 
the first step towards that denial of all Philosophy which resulted 
in Atheism in France, and a blight of Science and Religion in 
England. In the criticism on Butler, he quoted from Charles 
Elwood, naming its author ‘‘an able writer.’" He also endorsed 
Cousin and the other Eclectics of France; Kant, Schliermacher 
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and De Wette, of Germany, as Theists, and as having restored 
Europe to Religion. 

His third Lecture was to ask, what in the intelligence of man, 
made him man specifically, allowing to brutes a mind with re- 
gard to outward things, a mind which often could observe, com- 
pare, reason, and meet emergencies. He at last clearly stated 
that man, beside this, had intelligence with respect to itself, it 
could think about thinking, and about the thinking principle, in 
short, it could make itself objective to itself. ‘This power of 
self-inspection, involved by necessity, a sense of accountability. 
Because the mind can re-act on itself, it feels the duty of purify- 
ing itself when stained by sin or error. And accountability in- 
volves the moral necessity of immortality. 

The fourth Lecture was the analysis of the Religious senti- 
ment. Man, by the experience of life, is thrown back on him- 
self, and he reflects. As soon as he reflects, Reason suggests to 
him God—the idea of God awakens a feeling of reverence— 
Reverence in a healthy mind impels toan act of worship. He 
proved that this development must take place in every soul of 
man, that lives to the age of Reflection. But only those who by 
effort concentrate attention, inwardly unfold and realize the reli- 

jous sentiment. It must perpetually renew itself in its fountain 

dea, which is ever to be found, and only to be found in the 
depths of Intuition. He took occasion to describe the difference 
between Discursive Reason, and Intuitive Reason; and showed 
how different it was to found Religion on Reason, from founding 
it on Reasoning which was the function of the Discursive Reason, 
shared with the brutes. He was very eloquent in showing that 
it was from the depths of Intuition the hero and martyr arose, 
incomprehensible mysteries to the worldly minded, however 
powerfi in inference and induction, however versed in the weak- 
nesses of human nature. ‘The subsequent Lectures are to show 
verification of the analysis he made of Religious sentiment, in the 
history of worships. ~ 

To-night also our friend James F. Ciarke began his new min- 
istry. He proposes to organize anew Church in Boston, em- 
bodying, as he thinks, Jesus Christ’s idea of a Church. ‘To- 
night he preached on the text, “‘JVhat shall I do to be saved,” 
whose answer contains the essentials of Christianity. Next 
Sunday night he preaches on Justification by Faith, a doctrine 
which rightly interpreted, contains, as he thinks, the vital princi- 
ple of Christianity; and his third lecture is to be on the Church, 
what it was in the Apostolic times, and what it ought to be, and 
can be now, but is not. His audience was full, notwithstanding 
Dr. Cuannine preached to an overflowing congregation at War- 
ren Street; Mr. Brices, of Plymouth, to another at Waterstons’, 
and Braham was singing at the Melodeon. ‘The audience had 
the best people in it. EasTERN CorresPONDENT. 
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POETICAL LITERATURE OF THE WEST. 


The true Poetry is not written, carved, painted nor sounded 
forth. All art, even the highest, is but the reflected sun in the 
twilight heaven of memory, when the moment once livingly pre- 
sent has set in the Past. Life is the Poem; Man is the Poet; Soul 
embodied in true deeds, is the Creation of Genius. Yet dear to us 
is the imaged splendor of remembered Life. The Life-Poetry 
of this Western world, has been of a grander style, than we of 
this age oftentimes are aware of. Never yet, in civilized times, 
has Man been seen so free, so fearless, as in the Valley of the 
Mississippi, in the earlier days of the settlements. The bondage 
of old creeds, religious and political, still hung upon him, held 
dear like a familiar garment; but they scarcely impeded the move- 
ment of his strong limbs. ‘The eye was keen, the head erect, 
the chest broad, the body firm and elastic, and arm and leg were 
pliant and sturdy. So with the mind equally, passions were full, 
thought fresh and quick, energy ready and constant, enjoyment 
keen and varied. Body and spirit, the old hunters and pioneers 
were manly; they were Poets in life; and breathed in the silence, 
the immensity, luxuriance and fresh beauty of forest and prairie, 
river and lake, as we do not, perhaps cannot. And a liberal 
courtesy, imbibed from the whole scene and atmosphere, clad 
them. 

Not in vain, we trust, did those brave men and women build 
their cabins and rear their little hordes of white-headed savages. 
Their leaven of liberty still works;—and is destined, we will 
hope, to inspire the Western character with a large, strong, 
earnest spirit, that may yet make the American, what Providence 
intended him ‘to be, ard what he is not now, a Free Man. 
Meanwhile the Devil is busy as ever, sowing the thistle seed of 
worldliness with ope hand; parceling off and fencing the broad 
lands with Party Creeds of all sorts, with the other. 

We thank Mr. Gatracuer for the various efforts he has made 
to keep alive, through Literature, this spirit of the Western Sires; 
and among these efforts we rank high his present labor of love. 
Here we have verses from thirty-eight western writers; and the 
fiftieth anniversary of western life, one might say, has just 
passed. We like Mr. GattacueEr’s Poems too; for they have 
somewhat of the western odor about them; which the most of 
these verses have not. If we felt inclined to be captious, we 
should criticise this collection as not being what the title of the 
book leads us to expect. Many of these poems are fine in tone 
and expression, but they might have been written on the banks 
of the Delaware or Hudson or Connecticut, or for that matter, 
in any student’s attic in an eastern city, or even inEurope. The 
prairie freshness, the forest’s massive richness, the stately river’s 
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flow, they lack. But there are others truly instinct with the 
sweet breath of the Woods. Some of these we should like 
much to extract, and hope to do so in our next number. Mean- 
while we think Mr. James has given us a very pretty volume; 
and Mr. GaLiacuer a very readable one; and he is no western 
man who will not, even in hard times, have this book on his 
centre table, and writing desk. W. H.C. 





THE CATHOLIC 'TELEGRAPH, STAR IN THE WEST, 
AND THE CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors of these two papers take us to task for treating 
Tue Firreen, with courtesy. ‘They do not like our ‘tame’ 
‘‘please don’t’? tone. Well! Sirs! we wrote the letter unadvised, 
and should probably do the same again: and hold ourselves no- 
wise answerable to you or to others, for the spirit, or if you 
choose, want of spirit, with which we expressed ourselves.— 
Perhaps, the ‘Telegraph, perhaps the Star would have conducted 
the Correspondence more wisely and well; perhaps not. We 
have never seen any thing in the style or tone of those papers 
which we thought particularly deserving of imitation, so far as 
Controversy is concerned. We allude to this matter again, then, 
not to defend ourselves from the charge, which our two editorial 
brethren bring against us, of being culpably courteous, for we do 
not consider them good judges o1 good models; but because we 
are giad of an opportunity to say a few words on two points, the 
first having particular reference to the ‘*Correspondence;” the 
other being of a general nature. 

We feel one regret, when reflecting upon our course in this 
business of the Correspondence, which is, not that we were not 
more pungent, and sareastic, and indignant, &c. &c., but that we 
ever thought of the conduct of “THe Firreen,’’ a second time, 
or ever alluded to itin the pulpit and the press. It was too petty 
and trifling and childish a matter to demand a word. The mere 
act of **Remonstrance”’ was a sufficient exposure of the spirit 
and aims of its authors. And the signal rebuke which this puny 
effort of intolerance has called forth from all sides, from old and 
young, rich and poor, male and female, shows that this commu- 
nity have emancipated themselves from the tyranny of a priest- 
hood, and are free to do their own thinking, without ministerial 
dictation. ‘The only importance we ever attached to the publica- 
tion was, that the occasion seemed a good one for teaching a les- 
son of Liberality and Union. And now it appears, that lay- 
Christians of all denominations, have already learned, and are 
ready to practise that lesson. The people are far in advance of 
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the Clergy. We regret, therefore, having wasted time about 
such frivolous matters. A man feels himself belittled by such 
boyish feuds. Ecclesiastical power is in some denominations 
dead; in others it is dying;.and itis merely painful to see. the 
last convulsive struggles. Men will be men, whether priests will 
give them permission or not: they will judge, feel, and act for 
themselves, whether this, or the other little Pope, sees fit to ful- 
minate his bull of excommunication, or to withhold it from pru- 
dent weakness. ‘They who have broken from the mesh of creeds 
and canons, and all manner of priestly entanglements, have then 
better work to do than to clear away the rubbish of the old Bas- 
tile of priestly exclusiveness. And this brings us to the second 
point, upon which we wish to speak. What is this better work 
now to be done? 

It is to give up Theological Controversies once and for all, 
and turn heart and mind toa religious and benevolent life. Men 
are placed upon this earth amidst the glories of the universe, and 
the relations of society, for grander purposes than to quibble 
about speculative theories. ‘The misery of the Church has been, 
ever since ecclesiastical power was first usurped, and the priest 
became something else than a good man, in seeking to be more, 
and lost the true influence of character and wisdom by clothing 
himself with pompous authority, that attention has been chiefly 
turned on dogmas. One might as well hope to raise fruit and 
flowers from a rock, as to bring nobleness, and purity, and sweet- 
ness, and active kindness out of subtle sophistries. Yet this has 
the Christian world been always attempting. Ecclesiastical his- 
tory presents to our view one long barren desert of controversies. 
The world has been Christianized in spite of Priests, not by 
them. ‘The humble hearts who have imbibed from Jesus him- 
self, his own lovely, earnest, tender and aspiring temper, have 
been the true preachers of the gospel. Lonely and unnoticed, 
like dews and gentle rains, their influence has fallen on the sands 
of the ecclesiastical world, watering its dryness with streams of 
life. And at last some greenness shows itself upon the edges of 
the waste. Practical Christianity is multiplying itself in thou- 
sands of hearts. At last, the simple distinction is recognized, at 
least in some degree, between truths addressed to the heart, and 
truths addressed to the head, between spiritual convictions and 
speculative theories, between religion and theology, between faith 
and doctrines. It begins at last to be felt, that Jesus appealed 
to something deeper in men, than their logical understanding, 
even to their intuitive reason, to something holier than their self- 
ish hopes and fears, even to the disinterested law of right in the 
soul. Happy is it forus, if we have at length learned that Chris- 
tianity is the Gospel to us, because it aids us to become Men, sets 
us free from bondage, and redeems us into liberty of soul, and 
leads us to that eternal life, which is God’s spirit in our spirits. 
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Happy for us, if we have opened our cyes to the greatness of our 
destiny, to the nearness of our privileges, to the reality of a 
present God, to the hope of a heaven of goodness, to the respect 
for self, which comes from faith that a God is our Creator, and 
the respect for men, which regards every human being as an im- 
mortal, as an imprisoned angel. 

Oh! brethren of the Ministry! lay aside your dogmatisms, 
your bigotries, your pride of intellect, your ingenuity of specula- 
tion, your prejudices of opinion, your metaphysical subtleties, 
and be baptized into the faith of a ‘‘Father”’ of infinite goodness, 
of a “Son” who comes to call you his friends and brethren in 
the eternal family of God, of a ‘Holy Ghost” ready now as ever 


to inspire you with purity and holiness, and the truth of a living 
soul. W. H.C. 





LICENSE OR NO LICENSE. 


Agreeably to public notice, a meeting of the citizens of Cin- 
cinnati was held at the College Hall on Tuesday evening 2nd 
inst. The meeting being organized, Samver Lewis, Esq., from 
the Vigilance Committee, presented their Report, accompanied 
with verbal remarks, in substance as follows:— 

That the ward committees have held frequent meetings for 
consultation, and that there have been eight general meetings of 
the whole committee. Many propositions have been discussed, 
and much time employed by the commitiec in laboring to enforce 
the laws against tnose who were selling in violation of them. 

From the Mayor’s statements to the committee, it appears that 
there have been fined for selling liquor without license from Dec. 
26th, to Feb. 25th, in all 118 persons. 


Total amount of fines assessed, $2,489 00 
Total of above collected and paid into City 

Treasury, $1,443 00 
Not collected, but in process, 832 00 
Discharged by Council and Jail Committee, $145 00 
Committed to Jail, 15 00 
Left the city, 20 00 
Appealed, 65 00 





That, at the time the committee entered on their duties, they 
found twenty-five drinking-houses licensed, fourteen of which 
were regarded as mere Coffee Houses under the name of Tav- 
erns. And that on the very night of the December meeting, 
while this Hall was crowded with citizens, anxious for the sup- 
pression of all public drinking-houses, five or six licenses were 
granted to such places, by the City Council! 
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The question now to be decided by the Cincinnati publie, is, 
License or no License. It is an important one. Let every 
man give us lus best thoughts on the matter. 

Ist. ‘he purpose of licensing a few sellers, is to restrain the 
general sale of intoxicating drinks. The right to license im- 
plies, therefore, the right to limit the sale; therefore, to limit the 
sale indefinitely, or to prohibit it altogether. ‘The licensing, is 
proof that the sale is injurious; else why prevent any from sel- 
ling? Licensing then is self-condemned; and consequently, a 
city which licenses dram-drinking, publicly announces that it is 
willing to make profit from wronging its own citizens. What a 
mockery and ashame! If one says, ‘‘but the profit from licen- 
ces goes to pay for the pauperism which the sale produces,”’ he 
answers his own argument in favor of license, by proving that 
the city, which licenses, breeds the paupers, whom it afterwards 
supports, or pretends to. Worse mockery, worse shame!! 


2d. But if the sale is injurious, why is it worse to sella dram »/ 


than a hogshead, a bottle than abarrel? If the renter of a cellap 
may not sell by the glass, without the city’s approval, why ma 
a renter of a large store? Is poison by wholesale safer 40 Ahe 
community, than poison by retail? ‘The only consistent course, 
is, either to license wholesale dealers as well as retail dealers, the 
merchant on your pier as well as the vinturn in your alley, or 
have no licenses. For one, I am ready to say, either prevent the 
large store-keeper from selling, as well as the keeper of a doggery, 
under the penalty of licenses large in proportion to profit, or have 
no licenses and no legislation upon the subject; except by ma- 
king every man answerable for breaches of order which he occa- 
sions, and the supporter of every beggar family which he educates 
in crime. 

3d. Suppose none of these high roads to ruin opened by 
City permission, but opened only under individual responsibil- 
ity, and what would be the consequence? Necessarily that the 
business would excite the feelings it is naturally fitted to awaken. 
All minds would then be turned to the true means of prevention. 
Unless you can make homes happy, and learning attractive, and 
society pleasant; unless you can save young men and old men 
from seeking low enjoyments, from a craving for higher enjoy- 
ments which is not satisfied; unless you can instruet human be- 
ings in the knowledge of their true interests, raise self respect, 
quicken hope, surround them by pure influences, and engage 
their feelings on the side of good, you cannotdestroy that demon 
of drunkenness, who now laughs in his lurking holes. 

Meanwhile we say, No Licenses. Let not Cincinnati public- 
ly brand herself with the disgrace of being a pander to vice, and 
of profiting by what she knows is cursing countless hearts and 


homes. No Licenses. And let us take the consequences. 
W.H. C. 








THE 


WESTERN MESSENGER. 


Devoted to tieligion and Literatnre 


It will be seen that this is the last No. of the Messencrer 
that will be published at present. It has been carried on the past 
year ata pecuniary loss of ‘Two Hundred Dollars by the present 
Publisher, unless further payments are made by delinquent sub- 
scribers. Considerably more than this amount is due by them, 
which, if paid, will prevent a loss by one not well able to bear it. 

gc Agents having money in their hands will oblige us by remit- 
ting it at once. We have enclosed bills in this No. of the amount 
due from each delinquent subscriber. Prompt attention to this by 
Agents and subscribers, will save much expense of postage and cor- 


respondence. 


is to disunite the Church of Christ; to lead to Popery as the oe 
ly known provision for doctrinal certainty; and to preach *anoth- 
er gospel,’’ which, to us at least, is no gospel at all, and has de- 
faced the grace and glory of the original message. I have now 
to proceed to the particular views in which these principles res- 
pectively issue when applied to the examination of the Scriptures, 
and to contrast the practical tendencies of the distinguishing doc- 
trines of Unitarian and Trinitarian Christianity. ‘The Unitarians 
think that ‘Trinitarianism, witl all its dependent ideas, is not a 
system which the Scriptures would of their own accord naturally 
suggest to a free mind, examining them without prejudice or fear, 
in a spirit of confidingness in God and in truth; and that its pe- 
culiar set of notions are chiefly arrived at by inferences drawn 
from the Scriptures in the spirit of preconceived theories, and 
under the intimidation of priest-taught fears. We recognize 
nothing but the priestly spirit in all those systems whose cry is, 
Vor. VILI—67. 
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Ist. ‘I'he purpose of licensing a few sellers, is to restrain the 
general sale of intoxicating drinks. The right to license im- 
plies, therefore, the right to limit the sale; therefore, to limit the 
sale indefinitely, or to prohibit it altogether. ‘The licensing, is 
proof that the sale is injurious; else why prevent any from sel- 
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business would excite the feelings it is naturally fitted to awaken. 
All minds would then be turned to the true means of prevention. 
Unless you can make homes happy, and learning attractive, and 
society pleasant; unless you can save young men and old men 
from seeking low enjoyments, from a craving for higher enjoy- 
ments which is not satisfied; unless you can instraet human be- 
ings in the knowledge of their true interests, raise self respect, 
quicken hope, surround them by pure influences, and engage 
their feelings on the side of good, you cannot destroy that demon 
of drunkenness, who now laughs in his lurking holes. 
Meanwhile we say, No Licenses. Let not Cincinnati public- 
ly brand herself with the disgrace of being a pander to vice, and 
of profiting by what she knows is cursing countless hearts and 


homes. No Licenses. And let us take the consequences. 
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